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Editorial 


We are often accused of living in the past, and at first sight our attitude 
to Christmas might only appear to confirm the accusation. ‘Traditional’ 
becomes a term of approval then more than at any other time: not 
merely approval of the Dickensian trappings, snow, and yule-logs, 
and over-eating, but of the more fundamental image, the child in the 
manger, divine indeed, but sweet and gentle, not yet concerned with 
the harsh realities of sin and death. Yet that is hardly the picture the 
Church is offering us in the liturgy. Advent, for instance, prepares us 
for a future event as much as for a past one, beginning as it does with 
the tremendous vision of judgment at our Lord’s return. It insists on 
the scriptural emphasis that we are men waiting for Christ, lamps in 
hand, watching through the night of this world: but waiting now 
with new certainty, because he has already come and is present. We 
are waiting now not for that first coming but for the return, and 
though we look to the past for understanding of the mystery yet to be 
fulfilled, it is the future event which has to dominate our thought and 
action. There must be a tension inherent in our belief between the past 
from which tradition has brought us the contents of faith, and the 
future towards which faith is directed in hope, each with its meaning 
for that present to which God has committed us. “Now is the judgment 
of this world’, says our Lord: it is now that we are to make him present 
to men, not merely because he once came into the world in his own 
person, but because he is to come again and hand over to his Father 
that kingdom which he has enabled us to build up. 

This is the attitude with which the Church asks us to face the 
demands of today. This Christmas the crisis of war is closer to us than 
for many years past, and calls not for passive resignation but for 
positive thought and action. It is only the most striking of the many 
requirements for renewed Christian thought about the problems of the 
modern world; by the very force of its challenge this one has already 
called forth mature solutions by Catholic thinkers, as is shown, for 
instance, by Mr Stein’s book reviewed in the present issue. But in 
every case it is ultimately our attitude to theology which determines 
thought and action in these practical matters; ultimately it depends on 
the way we see Christ. Shall we still see him sentimentally this Christ- 
mas as merely the Babe in the Crib; or shall we see him as also the one 
to whom “all judgment has been given’ by the Father; the one who in 
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Isaiah’s prophecy is called Wonderful Counsellor before he is called 
Prince of Peace? 


Our Lady in Scripture—rrr: 
The Child and his Mother 


(Matthew 1 and 2) 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, o.. 


As it stands now, the infancy narrative of the first gospel is the work 
of the Greek writer who perhaps translated and certainly expanded the 
original Aramaic gospel of the apostle Matthew. But equally certainly 
he did not invent the episodes which he has used to construct it; they 
came to him, perhaps already somewhat moulded or schematized, from 
the traditions of the earliest communities. His narrative falls into two 
parts, coincident with our two chapters; the first traces and proves 
the Davidic descent of Jesus, the true king of Israel; the second narrates 
his danger from the actual usurping king, Herod. Within the narrative 
in its final form, there are secondary themes; in the first part, the de- 
fence of the purity of Jesus’ mother, in the second, the homage paid 
to him by the Gentile world and its co-operation in preserving him. 
The whole narrative is commanded by and written round the fulfilment 
of prophecy, an important element in the defence and theology of the 
primitive Church, and in particular of the first gospel, as it was of 
Jesus himself. This reference to the scriptures could be made in two 
“ways, either explicitly by quoting the passage that was fulfilled or 
implicitly by writing the narrative in such a way that it echoed the 
passage of scripture.1 In doing this the writer was likely, without 
depreciating the historical basis of his narrative, to mould the scriptural 
text or the details of the event or both towards one another in order to 
emphasize the bond of prophecy and fulfilment or to bring out the 


1See René Laurentin, Structure et Théologie de Luc I-II, Paris 1957. pp. 93-90. 
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divine meaning of the recent events he was describing. One example 
from elsewhere in the first gospel will illustrate this. In Mt. 21. 2, at 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, Jesus sends disciples to find an ass 
and a colt, where Mark and Luke in their accounts have only the colt; 
this is because Matthew is going in a moment to quote the prophecy of 
Zech. 9. 9, which mentions both ass and colt, though in fact in the 
prophecy the double mention is due to the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry and only a single animal is really meant. The first gospel has 
moulded the detail to fit the prophecy even more closely, and so 
underline its fulfilment and the light it throws on the events of Palm 
Sunday. For the most part, the infancy narrative of the first gospel 
uses the first, the explicit, way; the infancy narrative of Luke, the 
second, the implicit, way. 

But the narrative of Matthew, though it appears to be composed, 
after the genealogy, round five quotations from scripture, is not quite 
as simple as that. It has been suggested? that the five prophecies fall 
into two groups, indicating two sources, the one concerned with 
Joseph, the other with Herod: the three episodes of the Joseph group 
show clear signs of an underlying schematic framework, realised in 
each, even to some extent in the form of the words: of the two con- 
cerned with Herod, the first is much the longer and shows signs itself 
of being composed of two traditions,? the one to do with a star which 
appeared in Jerusalem and caused perturbation there, the other to do 
with a vist of Gentile sages led perhaps by astrological observation. 
Whether or not these were originally two distinct events and traditions, 
perhaps fused in tradition before being combined with the Joseph 
group, the narrative of the Magi is different in character from the rest 
of the sources used and is written in the allusive way more character- 
istic of Lk. 1-2 than the rest of Mt. 1-2. 

We are concerned with these texts as they throw light on the life 
and significance of our Lady, and this they do on three levels: (a) the 
deliberate defence of her purity made by the final writer, the Greek 


2W. L. Knox, The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, II: St Luke and St Matthew, 
London 1957, pp. 121-128. 

°The episode is twice as long as any other in ch. 2; the disappearance and re- 
appearance of the star are awkward, the text has been adjusted to allow the 
prophecy of Micah to be introduced and play its part. On the other hand, if the 
Magi were led by an astral phenomenon, it could hardly have indicated the 
exact dwelling-place and enquiries of some kind would have been necessary. 
The writer of Mt. 1 and 2 certainly presents the phenomenon as miraculous, 
but may perhaps have allowed Num. 24. 17 to mould the details of his account. 
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compiler-editor of the narrative as it stands now; (b) the background 
of her marriage to Joseph as indicated by his source; (c) the further 
suggestions of her significance implicit in the allusive character of the 
writing, whether this was due to the final writer or already found by 
him in his sources, especially in the story of the Magi. 
(a) The genealogy of the child and the virginity of his mother. Mt. t. 
The primary purpose of the genealogy in Mt. r. 2-17 is to show that 
Jesus was descended from David and Abraham and was thus the heir 
to the messianic kingdom. This descent was Justified by his being 
acknowledged by Joseph, who became his legal father. Although a 
current of Christian tradition holds that our Lady also was descended 
from David and that our Lord was therefore descended physically from 
him, this is either unknown or unimportant to the writer, whereas 
Joseph’s descent is emphasized by the address of the angel, v. 20. The 
messianic character of the genealogy is further indicated by the manner 
in which it is set out. It is schematized (apparently at some cost to literal 
accuracy) into three periods of fourteen generations each, the first from 
Abraham to David, the second from David to the exile, the third from 
the exile to Jesus, “who is called the Christ’. It is impossible to settle 
with certainty the conflict with the genealogy given by Luke, and 
various explanations have been put forward for the schematization and 
the figure fourteen. Fourteen is twice seven, a sacred number through- 
out the Bible; it is also the sum of the consonants in David’s name 
according to Hebrew reckoning. But more plausible are the suggestions 
raised by comparison with later rabbinic texts:+ here on the one hand 
the schema of three times fourteen is applied to the history of the 
Davidic kingship, from Abraham to David, David to its downfall, its 
downfall to its restoration in the person of the Messiah; and on the 
other hand the glory of Israel is compared to the waxing and waning 
of the moon, fourteen days to each half of the cycle, waxing from 
Abraham to Solomon, waning from Solomon to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. The culmination in Solomon should be noted. The reign of 
David would represent the height of Israel’s power, the reign of Solo- 
mon her glory. A similar paradigm explains the schematization made 
by the writer of Mt. 1-2 and gives it an undertone of the symbolism of 
light which is present elsewhere in the early chapters of this gospel. 
In addition, however, to the main purpose and any possible symbolic 


4R eferences are given by P. P. Levertoff and H. L. Goudge in A New Comment- 
ary on Holy Scripture, ed. by Charles Gore, London 1928, on this passage in 
Matthew. 
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undertone, a second purpose is explicit in that the writer has introduced 
the names of four women—Tamar, Rahab, Ruth and ‘the wife of 
Uriah’—into his tautly schematic text. None of these four was certainly 
of Hebrew descent; Ruth was a Moabite, Tamar and Rahab probably 
Canaanite, and the wife of Uriah like himself a Hittite; and three of 
them offended against sexual morality, Tamar disguised herself as, and 
Rahab was, a harlot, and Bathsheba’s adultery with David is empha- 
sized by the phrase ‘the wife of Uriah’. The purpose can hardly be other 
than to remind contemporary Jewish calumniators of Jesus and his 
mother that the royal line included the sons of four women not even 
of Jewish ancestry, three of whom were no better than they should be. 
Even if their calumnies were true they had no right to be so high- 
minded. But their calumnies were not true; and the writer proceeds 
to the first of his episodes, vv. 18-25. 

This performs the same double function as the genealogy in reverse 
order, vindicating the virginity of Mary and making possible the com- 
pletion of the marriage ceremony and thus the adoption of her child 
into the royal line. It is Joseph who names the child, making him his 
son in the eyes of contemporary Judaism and, for the writer, clinching 
the genealogy. In its present form, the apologetic note, the witness of 
Joseph to Mary’s virginity, appears to be dominant, but within this, 
and perhaps more evident in the story in an original form, is a short 
elementary annuntiation to Joseph, sparse compared with Luke’s 
annuntiations to Zechariah and Mary, but equally definite as to the 
miraculous conception of the child. The source from which the writer 
of Mt. 1-2 drew his Joseph story and the circle in which Luke’s infancy 
narrative received its form were both convinced that the conception of 
Jesus was brought about by the power of God; but whereas the angel 
of Luke promises the kingdom of David to the child for ever, the angel 
of Mt. 1 foretells that the child will deliver his people from their sins, 
a prophecy of the passion. 

Nevertheless, much that is written out in Luke is alluded to here in 
the quotation from Isaiah 7. 14: ‘behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son, and shall call his nome Emmanuel’. This prophecy is found 
in that smaller collection within the book of Isaiah to which modern 
commentators have given the sub-title ‘the Book of Emmanuel’ since 
it contains the three prophecies regarding that mysterious figure. The 
first is the one from which the present quotation is taken. The second 
of them (Is. 9. 2 ff.) is quoted later in Mt. 4. 15-16 and must have been 
present in the writer’s mind already. It begins with an association of 
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light with the birth of the child who is to reign with justice and in 
peace—‘The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light’— 
and proceeds to give the child a fourfold title that sums up and magni- 
fies the qualities of David and Solomon, for all their faults the two 
most glorious of the child’s ancestors — ‘Wonderful - counsellor: 
Mighty-hero: Everlasting-father: Prince-o -peace’. The miraculous 
child of Isaiah’s prophecies is endowed with heroic royal attributes, and 
that child is now to be born of Mary. 

(b) Joseph and Mary—Mt. 1. 18-25. 

We are not told in the first gospel where Joseph and Mary lived at 
the time of their betrothal; from it, taken by itself, it would appear 
that they lived in or near Bethlehem and only went to the obscure 
Nazareth to be safe from Herod’s successor, Archelaus. But this con- 
centration on Bethlehem is due to the writer’s interest in the royal 
descent, in linking David’s heir to David’s city and substantiating this 
with the quotation from Micah which the scribes are made to produce 
for Herod, Mt. 2. 6. He does not contradict the details given by Luke. 
What is more important is that the situation and the intentions of 
Joseph are entirely credible and in accordance with Jewish law and 
custom. Betrothal was virtually marriage and only needed to be com- 
pleted by the bridegroom’s claiming his bride and taking her from her 
parents’ home to his own. To be found to be with child during the 
interim immediately suggested the suspicion of adultery. Joseph, per- 
haps less conscious of his own honour than of the purity of the royal 
line, hesitated to accept her finally as his wife. It appears from the 
words of the angel that he needed to be re-assured, that, in fact, Mary 
had either not told him or not convinced him of the truth. It seems 
most likely that she, conscious of the divine mystery into which she 
was caught, maintained her reserve with her husband to be and trusted 
in the mercy of God to make her future with him possible. Joseph was 
a just man, but in what did his justice consist? It must be understood in 
the light of the rest of the gospel, not merely the meticulous observance 

_of every precept of law and tradition, but an observance from the heart 
of the deeper spirit of that law, as found, for example, in Deut. 6. 4-9. 
Nevertheless, faced by a mystery to which he had not as yet the key, 
he was prepared to proceed with the more merciful of the two ways 
of dealing with an unfaithful wife or bride: he could have brought her 
before the village court, on whose condemnation she would probably 
have suffered grave penalties; instead he was planning to give her a 
private divorce, leaving her shamed but safe in her parents’ home. How 
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far our Lady was aware of his intentions we do not know. Once the 
mystery was revealed to him and his faith engaged in it, he completed 
the marriage ceremony and became the guardian of the child and the 
child’s mother in the dangerous situation that arose later. 

(c) Homage and perils. Mt. 2. 

The historical basis of the episodes woven together in the second 
chapter is not to be questioned: parallels are known for the visit of the 
Magi; the massacre of the children of Bethlehem is consistent with the 
known cruelty of Herod; movement of artisans between Palestine and 
Egypt with its large Jewish community is obviously plausible, and from 
Old Testament times on, refugees from Palestine had found shelter in 
Egypt. The main thread of the narrative is the revelation to Herod of 
his rival and the escape of the child from the consequent danger: in 
these dangers the child’s mother is so closely associated with him—the 
phrase ‘the child and his mother’ appears four times in the eleven 
verses, 13-23—that they appear almost to form a unit. From this 
aspect the narrative appears to have been composed deliberately to 
echo the childhood of Moses—danger from tyrant, massacre of child- 
ren, safety in (the household of a princess of) Egypt—and the similarity 
is emphasized by the conscious verbal echo of Ex. 4. 19: “They are 
dead, all those who sought your life’, in Mt. 2. 20: “They are dead, who 
sought the child’s life’. Moses takes his wife and children back to 
Egypt, Joseph takes his wife and the child back to Palestine. A further 
parallel is found in a Jewish legend recorded by Josephus; in this, 
Pharaoh is warned by an astrologer that an Israelite is soon to be born 
who will abase Egypt and exalt Israel, upon which Pharaoh orders the 
drowning of all Israelite boys born at that time. The important thing to 
note is the influence of the danger from the tyrant on the course of the 
narrative and on the secondary allusion: if Mt. 2 is written in this 
allusive way we may expect to find other allusions of a similar nature. 

Just as the child’s mother is associated with him in his dangers, she 
has been associated with him in the homage paid by the Gentile sages. 
But in the story of the Magi several impulses are at work; the revela- 
tion of the hidden child motivates the narrative of the rest of the 
chapter; Herod’s cunning enquiries bring to light the prophecy of 
Micah, an additional proof that Jesus is the messianic son of David; 
the Gentile sages recognize the true king of the Jews while the Jews do 
not. Whether or not the original basis of the episode was a story about 
Herod that introduced the prophecy of Micah and in which the Magi 
did not figure, there do appear to be allusions to the Old Testament 
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either written into it by the final author of Mt. 1-2 or perhaps already 
worked into it in the traditional sources from which he took it. These 
are principally three: 
(i) The oracle of Balaam—Num. 24. 17. 
A star shall come forth out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel. 

This oracle is given by a seer from Mesopotamia (Num. 22. 25); it 
prophesies, under the image of a star, a ruler of Israel who will dom- 
inate the small kingdoms round about; one of these kingdoms is Edom. 
The final author of the gospel may well have understood the star as 
separate from the ruler who is to wield the sceptre (in the same way 
that he understood the ass and the colt as separate in the example 
quoted earlier) and have read into the name Edom the person of the 
tyrant who was oppressing Israel at the time of Jesus’ birth, for Herod 
was an Edomite through his father Antipater. We have also the 
association of a phenomenon of light with the coming of a messianic 
ruler. 

(ii) Homage by Gentiles—Is. 60. 1, 3, 6. 
Arise, shine; for your light has come 
and the glory of the Lord has risen upon you... 
nations shall come to your light 
and kings to the brightness of your rising . . . 
they shall bring gold and frankincense 
and shall proclaim the praise of the Lord... 

The parallels with the story of the Magi are sufficiently obvious, but 
there is an effective verbal echo which is lost in the English trans- 
lation. In the gospel, the Magi come from the East and announce that 
they have seen the star ‘in the East’. But although the same word is 
used both times, in the second instance it is in the singular and can (and 
perhaps should be) translated ‘in its rising’. In the Greek of the Septua- 
gint the verbal echo extends further and includes the word translated 
‘come forth’ in the oracle of Balaam. 

(iii) Homage of Gentiles to the king of Israel—Ps. 71. 10, 15. 
The kings of Tarshish and of the islands 
will render tribute to him, 
the kings of Sheba and Saba 
will bring gifts... 
he shall be given gold from Sheba. 

The psalm recalls the age of Solomon and its grandeur and applies it 

to the era of the ideal king who will rule with justice and in peace. 
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Among the features of Solomon’s reign which it recalls is the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba, of whom we read that besides much gold she 
brought spices, perhaps myrrh as well as frankincense. Myrrh and 
frankincense are associated as perfumes in one of the poems of the 
Canticles, in which the litter (perhaps throne) of Solomon is described 
and in which Solomon and his mother are mentioned, apparently in 
a scene of enthronement and acclamation. 

It is, of course, impossible to say for certain how many of these 
allusions were deliberately intended by the writer. But the gifts offered 
by the Magi convey ‘the image of a young and brilliant monarch in all - 
the glory of his coronation’® and the contrast with the court of the 
hated Herod may well have been intended. One last suggestion may 
be offered. The childhood of Christ has been presented as that of the 
new Moses. It may also be written with allusion to the enthronement 
of Solomon, for the queen of the south ‘came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, something greater 
than Solomon is here’ (Mt. 12. 42). At the time of his coronation 
Solomon and his mother were both in danger from a usurper (1 Kings 
I. 11-12) and after his coronation he associated his mother with himself 
in such a way that she seems to share in the homage paid to the king, 
“The king rose to meet her and bowed down to her; then he sat on his 
throne, and had a throne brought for the king’s mother: and she sat on 
his right’. It could possibly be that the imagery of enthronement and 
homage in the story of the Magi alludes to the enthronement of 
Solomon, the homage paid to him and his mother’s share in it. ‘And 
going into the house they saw the child with Mary his mother, and 
they fell down and worshipped him’. 
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What is the Church:—1r1t1: 
The New Creation 


HERBERT McCABE, o.p. 


In this article and the ones which follow we shall be looking in some 
detail at the system of sacraments which constitutes the framework of 
the Church. It will perhaps be remembered that in a previous article! 
I said that certain things which are said metaphorically of the people 
of God in the Old Testament are said literally of Christ; and these same 
expressions— first born son of God’, ‘priest of Yahweh’, etc., are to be 
said sacramentally of the new people of God, the Church. The Church 
is Christ existing sacramentally in the world; existing, that is, in our 
hearts by means of the system of sacraments. 

It is common to treat of each sacrament as fulfilling some particular 
spiritual need of a man or as corresponding to some phase of his 
natural life. In what follows we shall use a rather different method. We 
shall try to understand each sacrament by seeing what part it has to 
play in the realisation of the Church. In the sacraments, to make the 
Church present and to make Christ present is one and the same thing. 

Denial of the real presence of the body of Christ in the eucharist 
follows naturally from a denial of the real presence of the body of 
Christ which is his Church. 

We shall begin our examination of the sacramental system by taking 
a look at baptism. In all the sacraments we have to distinguish between 
the actual sacramental sign itself and the ritual with which this sign is 
surrounded. The ritual is something that has slowly grown up in the 
course of ages and it varies from one part of the Church to another. 
In its attendant ritual a baptism or a mass or a marriage in the Roman 
rite differs from one in an eastern rite. In its origins this ritual is simply 

‘a matter of illustrating or explaining the meaning of the sacramental 
sign itself and over the centuries the explanations have become stand- 
ardized to form a definite rite. The rite is not simply a matter of words 
spoken; the symbolism of the sacrament is also developed and ex- 
plained by additional signs and symbols. For example, the sacrament 
of baptism makes us members of the Church: one of the ways in which 
this is brought home to those participating is by beginning the cere- 


1The People of God, LIFE OF THE SPIRIT, June 1961. 
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mony outside the church and moving by stages into the building during 
the ceremony. In innumerable ways the central sacramental symbol 
has been enclosed within further symbols and signs intended to eluci- 
date its meaning. Inevitably these secondary signs and symbols are 
themselves sometimes in need of elucidation, and so the thing goes on. 
The purpose of all liturgical reform is to make these traditional explan- 
ations of the Church as lucid and clear as possible. We try to disentangle 
and simplify so that the proclamation of faith that the sacrament makes 
is not obscured by a hedge of elaborate and unintelligible ceremony. 
The task is, of course, one of some delicacy, for to oversimplify is to 
lose some of the riches which the Church has slowly gathered in cen- 
turies of penetration into the meaning and implications of the sacra- 
mental symbolism. In general the Church is reluctant to lose any of her 
ancient ceremonies until they can be shown to be definitely misleading 
to a later age. We shall have something to say later about these sur- 
rounding rites but we must begin at the centre of the sacrament with 
the actual sacramental sign itself. 

In my first article? I suggested that sacramental symbolism has the 
same structure as the sacred history of the chosen people. In biblical 
history we have first of all events which are themselves significant, and 
then on top of that we have words, the words of the Bible which make 
the symbolism more precise, which highlight the point of the signi- 
ficance. Similarly in the sacraments there is always some significant 
gesture or thing and then there are words which bring out the point of 
the symbolism. These are called respectively the matter and the form of 
the sacrament; these terms we owe to the medieval theologians, and 
they can be rather misleading. It is important to see that the form of 
words does not simply impose all the significance on the gesture; much 
is already there, the purpose of the words is to make it more explicit. 
Nor should we think of the words as defining a single simple signi- 
ficance and excluding all other symbolism. What the form of a sacra- 
ment does is to organise the symbolism of the matter so that we see 
first things first. It picks out the central point but it leaves it surrounded 
by other secondary interpretations. 

In baptism the matter consists in the gesture of plunging under water 
and emerging, the form consists of the words spoken by another: ‘I 
baptise thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit’. Let us have a look at the matter first. What is the significance of 
this gesture: We might answer by saying that the significance is told 


*The Word of God, LIFE OF THE spirit, March, 1961. 
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us in the words of the form, but as I have said the function of the words 
is to organize a symbolism already contained in the gesture. In the 
matter of the sacraments there are several levels of symbolism. In the 
first place there is what we might call the natural symbolism of certain 
gestures. Man is a symbol-making creature. He rarely looks at the world 
in cold blood, he tends always to see a human meaning in things. It is 
the business of physical science, it seems to me, to correct this tendency 
so that we do not see simply a human meaning in, say, a tree, but also 
an arboreal meaning. It is the business of the scientist to see things for 
what they are in themselves, not for what they are to man. But it 
looks as though the health of the human mind requires that we should 
have both kinds of vision; primitive peoples in general seem to fall 
short on the scientific approach and I suppose most people would say 
that our present western culture falls short on the poetic side. As he 
becomes better able to control his world man has made it more and 
more of a lonely and inhuman place. Nevertheless the human meaning 
of things can never be entirely stamped out of man’s mind; it finds its 
last refuge in dreams and in the whole field of behaviour that we call 
irrational. Whether or not we want to talk about the unconscious mind 
and whether or not we accept the idea of certain archetypal symbols 
which are common to all men, it does seem to be the case that a certain 
type of human meaning attaches for nearly everybody to certain things 
and gestures. This is what I mean by their natural symbolism. It is 
because they make use of these natural symbols that the sacraments can 
have a healing effect on the human psyche as well as their principal 
effect of bringing us the Spirit of Christ. They fulfil, if they are properly 
performed, the same psychic needs as are fulfilled by the rituals of a 
primitive people or by the work of the psychiatrist. 

But it would be a mistake to see the symbolism of the sacraments 
simply in these natural terms. Besides their natural symbolism there is 
also the significance which the things and gestures have acquired by 
their use in sacred history, and so on top of what I have called natural 

“symbolism there is something we might call biblical symbolism. When 
I say ‘on top of’ here I do not mean that we have two quite separate 
meanings in the one gesture. What the Bible does is to take something 
in its natural symbolism and deepen and specialize its meaning. So in 
any sacramental sign you have, so to speak, a wide basis of natural 
symbolism, within which you have a biblical symbolism derived from 
its use in scripture, and finally the whole thing is brought to sharp 
focus by the form of the sacrament itself. 
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Now what about baptism? The natural symbolism of water is tied 
up with creativity and new life. and this in two different ways. On the 
one hand water is seen as bringing new life to a thirsty land—this is the 
water of life, the cleansing water, the spring of living water and so on. 
On the other hand water has a special part to play in another kind of 
creation myth: here water is either the female element which is ferti- 
lized to bring forth the world, or else it is chaos, the enemy which is 
slain to produce the order of creation. These last two myths are in fact 
variants of the same theme. In the best known middle-eastern creation 
myth the male god Marduk attacks the female dragon of the sea Tiamat 
and divides her with his sword; her blood spurts forth and from it man 
is made. This is the myth that lies behind part of the first creation poem 
in Genesis, as the Spirit of Elohim broods over the dark waters; they 
become fertile, they split open—‘He divided the waters —and the 
world is born. The other picture of water—the spring of living water, 
lies behind the second creation story in chapter two. 

Generally speaking, then, in human myth and symbol, water is the 
female element, the mother’s womb from which we are born. We find 
these images in the ancient tales of primitive peoples and we find them 
also, according to some psychologists, in our own unconscious as 
manifested in dreams, in poetry and so on. They represent the natural 
background to the symbolism of baptism, but beyond this we have the 
biblical symbolism. In the Old Testament creation or birth from the 
waters is a very important image indeed. First of all Israel herself is 
born out of the waters of the Red Sea. Yahweh conquers the waters 
and splits them in two so that Israel can pass over into freedom. This 
new birth from the waters is already prefigured in the infancy story of 
Moses, the leader of Israel who is delivered from death by being cast 
into the waters and then taken from them to a new life. Again the 
entry into the promised land marks a new era for Israel, so this story 
too is told with a repetition of the Exodus incidents. The river Jordan 
is divided and Israel marches through the waters into a new land. 
Finally the creation poems see the whole world as brought into being 
from the waters of chaos and the flood stories tell of how all mankind 
was renewed by being cast on the waters like Moses (actually the word 
for Moses’ basket is the same as that for Noah’s ark), and then starting 
a new life. 

Thus in the Bible the natural creation-symbol of plunging into water 
has been given a sharper edge. To the notion of creation is added that of 
re-creation and renewal. Noah, Moses and Israel come through the 
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waters to a new and better life. The waters here are both the waters of 
destruction in which the old life dies, in which evil is cleansed away, and 
the waters of life from which the new life is born. The passage through 
the waters takes the form of a conflict, a battle in which the power of 
Yahweh defeats the enemies of his people. Thus already in the Old 
Testament plunging into water has acquired the symbolism of a victory 
over the enemy, the new life is a life of triumph. I suspect that this is 
part of the meaning of the ritual cleansing which the soldiers of Israel 
had to perform before they went forth to battle. The main reason for 
this was that battle was a sacred activity; in battle the army of Israel was 
the agent of the holiness of Yahweh destroying his enemies. The 
Hebrew soldier washed before battle as we take holy water before 
entering a church; it would be wrong to enter upon a holy activity in a 
profane state. But I suspect that besides this the washing represented a 
prefiguring of the result of the battle, it symbolized the triumph over 
the enemy, and by ritual magic made the victory more certain. 

The first creation poem tells of a victory of the Spirit of God over 
the waters of chaos or, if you prefer, the fertilization of the waters by 
the Spirit, and in the use of water symbolism throughout the Bible 
there is a close association between water and the Spirit. In fact living 
water, that is running water that sparkles and is full of life, isa common 
symbol of the Spirit, the life of God. In the New Testament this sym- 
bolism becomes much more explicit. For St John the purpose of 
Christ’s coming is to baptise in water and the Spirit. The plunging into 
water and rising from the waters now indicates a defeat of the evil 
spirit by the Holy Spirit and new life in the Spirit of God. 

There are three great interventions of the Spirit in the life of Christ. 
The first is at his conception. At the creation of the world the Spirit 
came down upon the waters, the female element, the mother of the 
world, and now at the conception of Christ, the Spirit comes down 
upon Mary who is to be mother of God. Secondly at the baptism of 
Jesus in the Jordan, the Spirit comes down as a dove (the reference here 
-~js to the dove which intervened in the baptism of mankind in Noah). 
The point about this is that Jesus is beginning his public life, in which 
the Spirit that is in him begins to overflow from him into others. The 
first move in this public life is a contest with the evil spirit in which 
Christ is victorious. The third great intervention of the Spirit is the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead. He himself compares his death 
to the planting of a seed: “Unless the grain of wheat falls into the 
earth and dies it remains alone, but if it dies it brings forth much fruit’. 
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Here the mother earth has the same symbolic force as water. Jesus goes 
down under the earth and then rises again by the power of the Spirit 
to become what St Paul calls ‘the first-fruits of the dead’. Once again 
this ‘baptism’ represents a conflict and this time there is definitive 
victory. The evil spirit is defeated, death is conquered. The strange 
liturgy of Holy Saturday Tenebrae brings out this point very clearly by 
interweaving the themes of sleep and victory. Good Friday shows us 
Christ triumphant on the cross, Holy Saturday shows him going down 
into the underworld, as we go down beneath the waters of sleep to 
encounter the unconscious forces that lie submerged in our lives. 
Christ goes down to carry his victory to the roots of man’s being. 

His victory is shown forth by his rising from the dead. He comes to 
life again by the Spirit and it is this new life that he pours forth into 
the world. 

‘We are buried together with Christ by baptism into death, so that 
just as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we 
also may live by new life. For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of his death, we shall also be in the likeness of his resurrection’. 
(Rom. 6. 4). In this well-known passage St Paul compares baptism to 
the death and resurrection of Christ, and the comparison is not an 
accidental one. Baptism is for each Christian a re-enactment of the 
Resurrection. The new birth, the new creation which it symbolizes 
and makes real is a participation in the new creation of the resurrection 
of Christ. Christ coming back from the dead inaugurated a new world, 
and by baptism we are born into this new world, the world of the 
Spirit. There is much more to say on this theme but for the moment I 
want to show how these themes—new birth, battle, resurrection, new 
life in the Spirit, are worked out in the ritual surrounding the central 
symbol of baptism. When we have looked briefly at this we shall be in 
a position to take stock and ask ourselves: How much does this show 
us of the nature of the Church? 

In the first place the close connection between baptism and the 
Resurrection was at one time emphasized by the date at which it took 
place. In the early Church, baptism (except in cases of emergency) only 
took place once a year during the ceremony of the Easter Vigil; as a 
part, that is, of the celebration of Christ’s Resurrection, the celebration 
of the Christian Exodus, the creation of a new people of God. For 
various practical reasons this restriction no longer exists, but in the 
liturgy Easter remains a feast of baptism. This is emphasized by the 
blessing of the baptismal font during the Vigil, and, even where there 
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are no actual baptisms, by the new ceremony of the renewal of bap- 
tismal vows. In this ceremony I shall pick on one detail: the image of 
the baptismal font as the womb of mother Church from which her 
children are born: ‘So that those who have been conceived in holiness, 
may come forth from the immaculate womb of the divine font, born 
again as new creatures, as a heavenly offspring’. A parallel is here made 
between the baptismal font and the immaculate womb of the blessed 
Virgin. By the power of the Spirit the virgin mother Church brings 
forth Christ into the world in her children. You will remember that 
the celebrant takes the paschal candle, the symbol of the risen Christ 
alight with the new flame of the Spirit, and dipping it into the water 
sings: 

‘May the power of the Holy Spirit descend into the depths of 

this font, and make the whole substance of the water fertile for 

new birth’. 
The fertility symbolism is here evident enough, and the sign is. com- 
pleted by the priest breathing on the surface of the wateras the Spirit 
of God brooded over the waters at the creation. 

There is not space here to look into all the wonderful ceremonies of 
Holy Saturday night—the greatest celebration of the Church’s year. 
What I want to look at next are the ceremonies surrounding the admin- 
istration of baptism. One of the things that makes these ceremonies 
a little difficult to follow is that they are very much abbreviated. In 
fact they compress into about twenty minutes ceremonies which used 
to be spread over the whole of Lent. Lent originated as the final stage 
in the preparation of catechumens for baptism, and what we have in 
the present ritual of baptism are vestiges of the ceremonies which took 
place week after week in preparation for the Vigil of Easter. 

At the beginning of the ceremony the candidate for baptism is asked 
what he seeks from the Church of God, and he answers ‘Faith’. This is 
the key to the whole of what follows. It is because he has faith in Christ 
that a man has the life of Christ4in him. Faith means a new birth, a new 
creation in Christ. There follows a little ceremony which symbolizes 
the presence of new life in the candidate. The priest breathes on him as 
God breathed into the first man to fill him with life. It is at this point 
that the symbolic contest begins, for when he breathes upon him the 
priest says: ‘Depart from him you evil spirit, and give place to the Holy 
Spirit, the paraclete’. The battle between Christ, the bearer of the Holy 
Spirit, and Satan the evil spirit is represented again and again, during 
the ceremony in what are called the exorcisms. These show us that 
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baptism represents not merely anew birth but a victory over the powers 
of evil; they also indicate that the new Christian as another Christ will 
have to carry on this battle in the world. He too is to be a Christ, an 
anointed one, a bearer of the Spirit, and in token of this he is anointed 
with oil. But throughout the ceremonies there is constant return to the 
theme of faith. Faith appears as a new wisdom, symbolized by the salt; 
as a re-awakening of the senses, as in the anointing with spittle, but 
above all faith appears in the solemn proclamation of the creed. The 
renunciation of Satan is complemented by an acceptance of Christ. 
‘Dost thou renounce Satan?’ asks the priest and the candidate replies 
‘T do renounce him’. It is immediately after this renunciation, this 
defiance of Satan, that he is anointed and comes to the font. At the font 
itself he passes over into acceptance of Christ “Dost thou believe in God 
the Father . . . etc.2’ ‘I do believe’. . . “Wilt thou be baptised?’ ‘I will’. 
Then comes the actual sacramental sign of baptism. We do not usually 
plunge into water now, but it is laid down that the water must at least 
flow over the body to represent a passing through the waters. The 
form of the sacrament, the words ‘I baptise thee in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’, set the seal on the sym- 
bolism we have seen up to now. The new life which the candidate 
receives is to be life of the Trinity itself. 

After the sacramental sign there follows a ceremony of great im- 
portance, the anointing with chrism; this symbolizes an important 
effect of baptism which we shall be saying more about in a moment— 
the effect that we call ‘baptismal character’. It is followed by two 
ceremonies of lesser importance whose symbolism is extremely clear. 
The candidate puts on a white garment, to indicate the new life of 
grace which is his, and he carries a lighted candle in token of the 
victory of light over darkness. It is his personal paschal candle, sym- 
bolizing that he too has come from death to new life. 

This account of the sacrament of baptism has necessarily been very 
superficial, but even from what has been said we can see something of 
what the Church must be. The Church, we may say, as a first shot, 
consists of those who are baptised. And what does this imply? It means, 
to put it as briefly as possible, that the Church is the new creation. She 
is not just a group of people within the world, she is a new world. 
The sacramental world which we enter through baptism is a distinct 
new creation dating from the time of Christ’s resurrection. Secondly 
the Church is the fellowship of faith, for faith is the first effect of 
baptism. Faith is the beginning of the new life in the soul; it is the reality 
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which is symbolized and brought about by the sacrament. Faith is a 
divinely given response to the word of God, and in what we may call 
normal circumstances this faith is expressed as it is in the baptismal 
ceremony by the proclamation of the creed. It is thus that St Peter 
first gives expression to his union with Christ: ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God’. Every statement of the Christian faith is an 
account of what this implies. I say ‘in normal circumstances’ because 
the condition of the man who receives faith may be such as to prevent 
this kind of proclamation. If he happens to be deaf and dumb and 
illiterate he will not be able to show that he has the faith in this way. 
Similarly a lunatic or a baby cannot proclaim the faith immediately, 
though a baby can do so when he grows up. Again an ignorant man 
may not be able to proclaim his faith accurately, he may miss bits out 
or put bits in through sheer lack of information. Thus various kinds of 
defect on the part of the subject may interfere with what is normally 
the characteristic expression of faith; and this inability to proclaim the 
creed is not incompatible with the presence of faith. What would be 
incompatible would be a proclaimed denial of the creed. It is one thing 
to be unable to affirm, it is quite another thing to deny. Thus if a man 
actually denies any part of the Christian faith it is impossible to baptise 
him. Baptism is not magic; it will not give the faith to one who rejects 
it. Such a baptism would be play-acting, a pretence, and not a sacra-_ 
ment at all. It is important to see that it is denial of the faith, and not 
just wickedness, that invalidates a baptism. A man whose heart is full 
of hatred but who does not deny the creed can be genuinely baptised 
and receive the faith, though in a such a case the faith he receives is 
what we have called ‘dead faith’, a faith which is not enlivened by 
charity. 

Now notice that when the candidate comes for baptism he is asked 
‘What do you seek from the Church of God?’ and he answers ‘Faith’. 
Faith is something he receives from the Church. It is the Church which 
will baptise him and so it is the Church which will tell him how to 
_-proclaim the faith. A Church which is constituted by baptism must be 
the custodian of faith. It is for the Church to say whether or not some 
statement amounts to a denial of the faith such as to invalidate a bap- 
tism. This in fact is thought to be the origin of the first Christian creeds. 
They were formulae to be recited by the candidates for baptism. The 
Church is not an advisory body on the sacrament of baptism, but is 
constituted by it. She does not therefore just give her opinion on what 
constitutes the faith: she must know with certainty. With the same 
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kind of infallible sureness with which the sacrament confers the grace 
of faith, the Church must be able to define what does and what does 
not constitute the proclamation of that faith. 

To repeat the argument. Baptism is not magic; it is a human thing 
and the least it requires is that the recipient does not actually deny the 
faith which it gives him. The Church therefore which is constituted by 
the sacrament must at least be able to say what would count as sucha 
denial. It is, of course, the Church as a whole, not the individual 
Christian who must be able to do this. It is the Church which is wholly 
constituted by the sacraments, not the individual man. As I have said 
an individual may for a variety of reasons be unable to proclaim his 
faith adequately, or at all. The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church is just the statement that this kind of defect cannot overtake the 
Church as a whole. 

I keep speaking about the Church as a whole, and you may well ask 
what I mean by this. How are we to know the faith of the Church as a 
whole : We must be able to know this, otherwise the sacrament of 
baptism becomes mere magic. Consideration of the sacrament of bap- 
tism simply by itself in isolation from the rest of the sacraments and 
from its liturgical surroundings does not, I think, give us the answer to 
this. The faith of the whole Church might be discovered in a variety 
of ways. Certain kinds of people might have special charismatic powers 
which enabled them to assert what the teaching of the Church is, there 
might be meetings in which God would endow the majority with the 
power of defining correctly the Christian faith, there might be an 
oracle which could be consulted . . . there are all sorts of possibilities in 
the abstract. In fact as we shall see when we look at more of the sacra- 
ments, the Church has a definite structure which enables us to answer 
this question. 

This is already clear from the liturgical surroundings of baptism. In 
the early Church it was the business of the bishop to baptise just as it 
was his business to expound the scriptures. The Church being con- 
stituted by visible symbols, the sacraments, is a visible fellowship. In 
one clear sense you can count the members of the Church. They are 
all the people who have been baptised and who have not renounced 
their faith. This visibility is the visibility of the sacrament and is 
dependent upon the eye of faith. This is a point which has sometimes 
been misunderstood. When we say that the Church is visible we do 
not mean that everyone can see her for what she is. We are not referring 
to the outward things which are equally visible to everybody—some 
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details of her organisation and so on—the things that give her, accord- 
ing to an American estimate, a business efficiency equal to that of the 
Ford Company. When the unbeliever looks at baptism he does not 
see the operation of the Spirit and hence he does not see the Church. 
But the sacraments make the Spirit of Christ visible to the Christian; 
that is what they are for. When the Christian and the non-Christian 
look at the Church they see different things. 

Associated with the visibility of the Church is her visible cult, the 
liturgical worship that she offers to the Father. In order to understand 
this cult there is one further thing we must say about baptism. This 
sacrament, like Confirmation and Order imparts what we call a 
‘character’. It was one of the great achievements of St Thomas to have 
worked out an impressive theology of sacramental character. Briefly 
what he said was this: character means a participation in the priesthood 
of Christ. By baptismal character every Christian is a priest. The very 
early Church refused the word ‘priest’ to Christian ministers; they 
called them overseers and elders and servants, but never, so far as I 
know, priests. This was deliberate. The word ‘priest’ belonged first of 
all to the one priest Jesus Christ, who offered the one sacrifice on 
“Calvary. As the author of the epistle to the Hebrews insisted, there was 
but one sacrifice in the Christian Church, the one which Christ had 
offered once and for all, so there was no need for a continuing priest- 
hood. Apart from the person of Christ, the only other subject of the 
word ‘priest’ is the whole people of God. Just as the whole of Israel in 
the Old Testament had been a priestly people, so the new Israel, St 
Peter insists in his first epistle, is a nation of priests, a royal priesthood. 
Because it shares in the life of Christ, because it is Christ sacramentally, 
the Church shares in the priesthood of Christ. The Church is able to 
offer sacramentally the sacrifice which he offered physically on 
Calvary. 

When the Church felt that she had made her point against the Jews 
and pagans, that she was different from them in not having a class of 
_-priests in their sense, when the need for distinguishing herself in this 
way was gone, she became less finicky in her language and allowed the 
use of the word to those whose priesthood was of a special kind. That 
is briefly those whose priesthood was exercised in ways that are them- 
selves sacramental. Although all Catholics at mass offer the mass to- 
gether, although all are priests, there is a difference in the way in which 
the celebrant offers and the way in which the congregation offer. Of 
this more in the next article—for the moment the important thing is 
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that all are priests, and this they owe to their baptismal character. 

This point about baptismal character is important when we try to 
draw a boundary around the Church, to say who is in it and how. There 
is, to my mind, no simple formula which expresses what membership 
ofthe Churchis, although we canstart from the on-the-face-of it formula 
that the Church consists of those who are baptised and have not 
renounced their faith. Those at least are members of the Church in a 
clear and simple sense. The complications begin because of a principle 
that the characteristic grace which a sacrament gives us can also be 
received by one who desires to receive the sacrament but is in some way 
or another prevented. Thus the grace of faith is not something that 
waits on actual baptism. It was generally assumed in the early Church 
that an adult catechumen already had the faith before he was baptised; 
thus he would be saved even though some accident prevented the 
ceremony of his baptism. He was thought to have the faith and there- 
fore was admitted to the readings of the scriptures, but because he had 
not yet been baptised he was not admitted to the sacramental sacrifice 
of the mass. The reason for this was that although he had the faith he 
did not yet have the priesthood of Christ, he could not yet offer the 
sacrifice with those who had been baptised. And since the early Church 
saw no point in the presence of mere spectators at the mysteries these 
catechumens were excluded. 

Now there are many things which may exclude a man from baptism 
besides being run over by a bus. He may have what God sees to be an 
inchoate desire for baptism—a desire in its most general terms for re- 
newal in the spirit—while being impeded from baptism by the simple 
fact of never having heard of it. Such a man would receive the new life 
which baptism gives without being baptised though he would not 
receive baptismal character. Now are we to say that such people are 
members of the Church? It seems to me that this is a question which 
has no simple answer. Instead of adjusting our definition of the Church 
so that we can say either yes or no, we should, I think, have a clear 
definition of what is manifestly the Church and then say that such and 
such different classes of people have a certain relation to the Church, 
and leave it at that. All such people are, of course, saved through the 
Church, and are members of it in that sense at least. It is their desire, 
however implicit, for membership, for baptism, which saves them. 
This is the meaning of the adage ‘outside the Church there is no sal- 
vation’. Whoever is saved is saved in virtue of his union with the 
Church, though that union may take a variety of different forms. The 
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members of the Church are those who having been baptised do not 
renounce their faith—but what is it to renounce the faith? Every child 
who is baptised is baptised a Catholic, no matter who baptises him and 
where it happens. If he is brought up in a non-Catholic houschold we 
speak of him later asa non-Catholic. Butit is usually different to say that 
such a child has actually renounced the faith. Could there not be here 
mere ignorance as in the case of many who are brought up in Catholic 
households and yet know next to nothing of the faith? It seems to me 
that once baptised you cannot cease to be a Catholic except by the 
formal sin of heresy and this is a very difficult thing from professing 
heretical opinions. Any Catholic may at some time hold heretical 
opinions through ignorance or bad instruction; the ignorance may be 
more or less culpable but it does not have to amount to the actual sin 
of heresy, Now can we pretend that even a minority of, let us say, 
Anglicans who have been brought up in a wholly Anglican environ- 
ment have committed the formal sin of heresy? If we think that they 
have not done so then we are claiming that they are Catholics just as 
we are—uninstructed Catholics no doubt, but frequently enough so 
are we. We should, to my mind, look upon the vast majority of non- 
Catholic Christians in this country simply as fellow Catholics who 
have the misfortune to be deprived of the full sacramental life of the 
Church. The body of Christ is the visible historical Roman Catholic 
Church—there can be no doubt that this is the teaching of the Church; 
but there may be many invisible ways of being united to it. The man 
who professes some peculiar heretical opinion does not look like a 
member of the Church but he may be so for all we know, for his 
error may not be due to the sin of heresy. Even the man who has never 
been baptised may yet have received the grace of baptism through some 
hidden desire for the sacrament. But it is exceedingly important to 
emphasize that these links with the visible Church are invisible. When 
we speak of these things we are speaking only of what may be the 
case; we have no means of telling whether it is the case, for only God 

knows this. We know who are visibly members of the Church, and as 
to the rest we cannot tell, for they lie outside the sacramental sphere 
and only the sacraments make the Spirit visible to us. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out here that we are talking about the invisibility of 
various kinds of link with the Church, not about that other invisibility, 
the invisibility of a ‘state of grace’. To guess that many apparent non- 
Catholics are in reality members of the Church is by no means the 
same as guessing that they have charity within them. For while it is 
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impossible to love God in charity unless we are in some way linked 
with the Church, it is all too possible to be linked with the Church, 
visibly or invisibly, and yet not to love God. 

It is, of course, one thing to hold the opinion that a great many or 
even all the living members of, say, the Anglican Church are in fact, 
though not apparently, members of the Catholic Church, and quite 
another thing to hold that the Anglican Church is a part of the Catho- 
lic Church. The Anglican Church is a venerable institution with a long 
history of service to Christ in this country. If England is still a Christian 
country we owe it primarily not to the minority who are visibly 
Catholics but to the faith and devotion and sheer hard work of the 
priests and ministers and layfolk of non-Catholic churches. Neverthe- 
less these organisations are not parts of the Church. The Anglican 
Church may provide the circumstances in which a man is saved, it 
may and surely does provide an immense amount of help to the 
Christian but it does not save him. Nobody is saved precisely because of 
his membership of the Anglican Church; everyone who is saved is 
saved because of some link he has with the one Catholic Church. 

There is a special class of Christians who belong visibly to the 
Church in the sense of having a true sacramental life and yet who are 
cut off from the centre: these are the schismatics. The problems raised 
both by schismatics and by the Protestant Churches we shall have to 
leave until we take a look at the sacrament of Order later on. For the 
moment we have made a beginning of seeing how the Church is 
defined and constituted by the sacrament of baptism; she is a new 
creation, a new world brought into existence in each of us by the life 
of faith which we receive from ‘the immaculate womb of the divine 
font’. 
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Hebrew thought, and therefore the Hebrew way of speaking, is con- 
crete and realist. Greek thought, which has influenced to some degree 
all our western civilization, is abstract, speculative, analytic. For exam- 
ple, by reflection and analysis Greek philosophy arrived at the notion 
of man composed of two elements—the one visible and material, the 
other invisible and spiritual; and for most of us it has become almost 
instinctive to speak of man as composed of ‘body and soul’, without 
realising that we are speaking in terms of Greek philosophy. 

But the Hebrews took man as they found him—he is just a man, a 
single thing, a living being endowed with movement and intelligence 
and speech. Of course, they did distinguish different aspects of this 
single being, they could look at him from different points of view; but 
these different aspects were simply aspects of the same single whole— 
not separate parts which were really different things and only accident- 
ally united. Thus, the Bible can speak of man’s ‘body and soul’, just as 
Greek philosophy did; but by those terms they meant something rather 
different. The body—or the ‘flesh’ as it was called —was man looked at 
from the point of view of the innate weakness which they recognised 
as a characteristic of man. The ‘soul’ on the other hand referred to man 
in so far as he was endowed with vital qualities, and these vital qualities 
came to him from God: ‘The Lord God breathed into his nostrils and 
he became a living being’ (Gen. 2. 7). 

Without this ‘breath of God’, man is a feeble, helpless thing: ‘My 
spirit shall not be for ever in man—he is but flesh, and his life shall be 
__ but a hundred and twenty years’ (Gen. 6. 3). To rely on purely human 
resources is described as ‘using an arm of flesh’ (2 Chron. 32. 8): “The 
Egyptians are men and not God; they are flesh and not spirit’ (Is. 31.3). 
And before God’s almighty power this human strength is of no avail: 
‘All flesh is grass, and its glory is like a flower. The grass withers and 
the flower fades when the breath of God blows upon it’ (Is. 40. 6-7). 
‘Flesh’, then, denotes the specifically human quality in a man—what 
he would be like if he had not the ‘breath of God’, the spirit, within 
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him. Job can even speak of an ‘eye of flesh’ when he reproaches God 
with acting in too human a fashion: “Hast thou an eye of flesh, dost 
thou see as men see?’ (Job 10. 4). 

But, it must be repeated, this is a distinction of aspects, not of 
entities. When the Hebrew says ‘man is flesh’ it really does mean that— 
it does not mean that there is one part of him which is purely material 
and another part which is purely spiritual. It means that the whole man 
considered from one particular point of view is weak and helpless; 
while the whole man considered from another point of view is noble 
and powerful. The word ‘soul’, for example, instead of meaning the 
substantial form of the body means the whole person: indeed in some 
semitic languages this word ‘soul’ can be used as the reflexive pronoun: 
‘T killed myself’ would be rendered: ‘I killed my soul’. This may give a 
rather different meaning to those words of our Lord: “What does it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul’. It is not a question of a choice between two parts of man—his 
external, material part which must be sacrificed for the sake of the 
internal spiritual ‘soul’; it is a question of the whole of man—his very 
life—which is more important than any possessions he may acquire.+ 

When it comes to the New Testament, then, it is in the same sense 
that we must read St Paul’s use of the term ‘flesh’: it will not mean one 
particular part of man, the material part; it will mean the whole of 
man—but looked at from a particular point of view. When he speaks 
of ‘the flesh being enslaved to sin’, he does not mean that sin affects 
only the material element in man; he means that the whole of man is 
subject to sin, and considered as such, one will rightly use the term 
‘flesh’ of this imperfect, ignoble aspect of him. 

St Paul’s appreciation of the Redemption will even enable him to 
give a deeper meaning to this weakness of man which the Old Testa- 
ment labelled ‘flesh’. The Old Testament used ‘flesh’ to denote man in 
his native feebleness, without the vital power that comes from the 
breath of God. But St Paul realises that man left to himself is not subject 
only to physical incapacity, but also and especially to moral weakness: 
‘Lam a creature of flesh, sold into the power of sin’ (Rom. 7. 14). And 
just as, in the Old Testament, it was the breath of God which gave 
power to this flesh, so St Paul realises that the breath of God, the ‘spirit’, 
is in fact the Holy Spirit who has become in us a ‘spirit of life’. ‘If you 


Yt will be noted that the New English Bible expresses this meaning in its 
translation: “What does a man gain by winning the whole world at the cost 


of his true self2’ 
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walk according to the spirit, you will not perform the deeds of the 
flesh’. 

It must be noted that we are not concerned here to defend one 
thought-pattern, the Hebrew, against the other, the Greek. Our main 
concern is not to show which of them is correct, but merely to show 
that they are different, and that these differences must be respected in 
our reading of the texts. As a matter of fact, there is today a swing back 
to a view of man which is more consonant with the Hebrew approach: 
that the Greek distinction between body and soul has been vastly over- 
stressed, and that in spite of any such distinction man remains and must 
always be considered essentially a unity—a body-soul, rather than a 
compound of body and soul. But that is not the point. Even if the 
Hebrew way of looking at man is to be held less accurate than the 
Greek, it is nevertheless a fact—it is the view adopted by the writers of 
the Bible, and we have to read their words with this point of view in 
mind. The Hebrew idea of the world is quite different from that which 
modern physical science has opened out to us; but we would be wrong 
to attempt to read our knowledge into their descriptions of the world 
as they saw it. And in the same way, we should not try to read a later 
view of man into the Hebrew author’s words. 

To do so is not merely bad method from a literary point of view, 
but in the present case leads to fatal theological consequences. St Paul 
says harsh things about the flesh; and, as we have seen, he is there using 
‘flesh’ in the sense that the Old Testament uses it—the whole man, in 
his aspect of weakness. But if we then understand his term ‘flesh’ in the 
sense of Greek philosophy—or indeed of ordinary language—we make 
St Paul a Manichee, one for whom the physical body, the material 
element in man, is totally evil. “Nothing good dwells in my flesh’ 
(Rom. 7. 18): “With the flesh I serve the law of sin’ (Rom. 7. 25): 
‘Those who are in the flesh cannot please God’ (Rom. 8. 8): “The 
desire of the flesh is death’ (Rom. 8. 6). 

Such statements, wrongly understood, open the way to a false 
_ spirituality in which the body has no other part than to be a source of 
temptation and a means of mortification. This is far from being St 
Paul’s thought. He never gives any suggestion that this one part of man 
is evil; on the contrary, he is well aware that the body is the temple of 
the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 6. 19), and that it is intended one day to exist in 
a glorified state, like Christ’s own body, in virtue of the same Spirit 
which animates it (1 Cor. 15. 42 ff.). It is true that he does look forward 
to the time when this bodily existence shall be over: “This tent, our 
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earthly dwelling place, is destroyed; but we have an eternal dwelling 
place in heaven . . . and we groan in this state, ardently desiring...” 
(2 Cor. 5. 1 ff.). But even in such a text he cannot bring himself to 
desire the destruction of the body: ‘... we groan; but we would not 
be stripped of this garment, but rather be clothed with another above 
it, that this mortality should be swallowed up in life’ (2 Cor. 5. 6). 
Similarly, it is only a tendentious English translation of Philippians 1. 23 
that gives the sense: ‘I desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ’—a 
sense that could very easily be taken to imply that Paul, like a Greek 
philosopher, found the material body something disgusting and im- 
peding, which he longs to cast off so as to attain the freedom of the 
spiritual element, the soul. But the metaphor that Paul is using is 
probably that ofa ship, ready to ‘cast off’, to set sail; and once more, itis 
the ‘I’ which is the subject of this departure that Paul longs for—his 
whole self, body and soul. What death will bring him is not freedom 
from the material element, but freedom from the trials and temptations 
which are an inevitable accompaniment of this life in the flesh; death 
will set him free of those and make certain that perpetual union with 
Christ which is a Christian’s hope; and it will give him too that glori- 
fied body, completely imbued with the Spirit, which is the body’s own 
ideal and the end of redemption. But meanwhile, even in this body of 
flesh, Paul is content to live—knowing that even here, whether he 
lives or whether he dies, he is the Lord’s. 

A similar misunderstanding and confusion may also affect our under- 
standing of the term ‘world’ with disastrous results. It is St John who 
uses this term frequently, and uses it in a sense that is almost equivalent 
to Paul’s use of ‘flesh’. He makes the same harsh judgment of it as St 
Paul makes of the flesh: ‘He came into the world and the world knew 
him not’: “The world hates me’: “The prince of this world comes, and 
in me he has not anything’: “Be of good heart, I have overcome the 
world’. If, then, we understand the term in its normal, literal sense, we 
are going to make St John completely pessimistic about our human 
situation; the whole of creation is irremediably evil, the whole of 
humanity is implacably opposed to its creator; and the only solution 
for those who would be saved is to escape from this evil thing: ‘I have 
manifested thy name to those whom you have drawn from the world 
... Ido not pray for the world, but for those whom you have given to 
me... they are not of the world, as Iam not of the world’ (Jn 18. 6-11). 

But, of course, such a wholesale condemnation of creation cannot be 


right. John knows, as we know, that God made the world, and all that 
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he made is good; God loves this world, loves it enough to give his only 
Son to death for it. John cannot therefore mean that the world as such 
is evil. He must be using it in a very specific sense, almost as a technical 
term. 

The Greek word for ‘world’ is kosmos, a word which has implications 
of grace, beauty, order. And this is the aspect of creation which appealed 
most to a Greek—its quality of order and harmony: that all this vast 
collection of things should be so gracefully arranged in a harmonious 
whole. But to a Hebrew, this was not the most striking thing about the 
world. The most striking quality was simply that it was created; the 
Hebrew idea of the world is the counterpart of his idea of God—God 
is ‘the other’, something different from all that exists within human 
experience; this supreme being is living, and a real person, but no 
matter how much one may try to visualise and express him in human 
terms, that which remains most truly characteristic of God is the purely 
negative idea that he is not to be identified or confused with creation. 
He made all that is, and he himself remains outside and above his creation. 
And creation, similarly, is most characteristically that which is ‘not- 
God’: it is made by him and depends onhim for its existence. Where the 
Greek thought in terms of harmony, the Hebrew thought in terms of 
dependence. 

But the tragedy that has affected creation, which we call original sin, 
has meant a disorientation. The direction of man’s thoughts, instead of 
being outwards and upwards to the God on whom he depends, has 
become inwards towards himself. He refuses to recognise God as ‘the 
other’, the supreme being on whom all life depends; and makes himself 
his supreme good. He asserts his independence of his creator. And the 
term ‘world’ can then be used absolutely to express this state—it be- 
comes simply‘the world’, and nothing more. The term ‘world’ as it 
should be used, as the Bible normally uses it, has always a tacit addition: 
creation dependent on its creator: when St John uses it in a pejorative 
sense he is tacitly underlining the omission of that implication. The 

_world is just—the world. 

But in reality, you cannot simply have creation. The world cannot be 
neutral. If it does not imply, as it should, the recognition of its depen- 
dence, then it implies not merely separation from God but aversion 
from God. The term ‘world’ will therefore come to mean not merely 
the world without God, but the world turned away from God. 
Necessarily therefore John will say that ‘the world hates Christ’— 
simply because this is what the term ‘world’ means. This is ‘the sin 
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of the world’: not any particular act of disobedience or any specific 
vice; but simply the state of rejection of God and aversion from him. 
This is the sin which our Lord has come to take away—and he takes it 
away in the only way possible in the circumstances. “The world’ means 
the closed circle of self-centred regard, completely shut off from God, 
so God breaks through that hard shell and himself comes into the world, 
bringing his light into that darkness. 

We may find interesting confirmation and clarification of this 
peculiarity of Johannine terminology by comparing his way of speak- 
ing about ‘the Jews’. As in the case of ‘the world’, we would be wrong 
to see in John’s use of this word a total and wholesale condemnation of 
the whole Jewish race. But a Jew is a member of that people which God 
had formed by covenant and promise to produce and to receive the 
Messiah. To be a Jew, then, meant following a certain way of life— 
certain precepts and moral practices—which was to culminate in the 
fulfilment of a promise. But when the promise was fulfilled, the Jews 
found themselves in something of a dilemma; for it did not come in 
the form that they expected; and not only that, but it even seemed to 
involve something which was incompatible with the religion they 
followed. 

As a matter of fact, this was inevitable—the state of fulfilment puts 
an end to the state of waiting; the flower puts an end to the bud; so the 
coming of the Messiah was obviously going to be something which 
went beyond the religion which had prepared the way for him. Many 
thousands of Israelites understood and accepted this—they found in 
Christianity the fulfilment of all their lives had stood for. But there 
were also some who found this too hard; who could not go beyond 
the religion which they so firmly held to. Instead of making that last 
decisive step forward from promise to fulfilment, over the threshold 
into the house, they remained where they were—Jews. 

Just like the term ‘world’, the title ‘Jew’ has a tacit implication: it is 
the people who wait for the Messiah. In using the term absolutely, 
then, John is implicitly noting the refusal and rejection of that necessary 
addition; instead of becoming the people who have received their 
Messiah, the Jews become the people who refuse to go beyond their 
present state—they become Jews, and nothing more. But once more, 
as in the case of the world, this omission is not neutral; a Jew must be 
either something more or something less than a member of a national 
body. Their reason for existing is to produce the Messiah; if then they 
refuse to accept him when he comes, if they refuse to make the final 
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step forward, they forfeit their own reason for existence, just as surely 
as a tree which comes to bud and then fails to flower. ‘The Jews’, then, 
are the Jewish people in so far as they cling to their stage of preparation, 
and refuse and oppose their Messiah. 

It is a basic principle of all literature that we should read it in the sense 
in which it was written. If we read St Paul’s remarks about the flesh or 
St John’s about the world in a way different from that which the authors 
intended, we end up at the worst with heresy, and at the best with that 
undue contempt for God’s good creation which so often hovers round 
the fringes of genuine Christianity. But as we have seen, this difficulty 
is largely due to a difference of mentality—the difference between the 
Greek and the Hebrew mind. And if this is so, it may well be asked 
why the difference was not expressed in suitable terms when the written 
word of God came to be handed down in different languages? It is a 
question of translation; if ‘flesh’ for St Paul does not mean what we 
mean by flesh, why do translators not use some other word which would 
express accurately the precise shade of meaning intended: 

The objection is quite valid up to a certain point; and it will be found 
that many modern translations do in fact attempt some translation which 
will indicate the real meaning of the terms. But it must also be remem- 
bered that words are in any case uncertain instruments; a correct 
understanding of a text does not depend simply on a good lexicon, but 
on the willing humility to follow the author’s meaning beyond his 
words. 

Moreover, granted that no simple manipulation of terms can guaran- 
tee to convey accurately the full flavour of a thought, there are reasons 
why tradition has continued to use the terms that St Paul and St John 
themselves used. The flesh—the material element in man—is not some- 
thing intrinsically evil. But nevertheless, the main result of original sin 
in man has been the clouding of the intellectual faculties and the dis- 
turbance of the harmonious collaboration of all man’s faculties. God 
has created man with certain physical desires and needs, and these, like 

all God’s creation, are good; but they cease to be good if they seek 
"satisfaction at the expense of man’s total good and his final end. And it 
is the rebellion of these physical appetites—the flesh, man’s material 
needs—which constitutes the weakness of human nature in its fallen 
state; and it is just this weakness that St Paul labels ‘flesh’. In other 
words, the two meanings of the term, Greek and Hebrew, do overlap: 
it is the flesh in its normal, purely physical connotation which is largely 
responsible for the flesh in the Biblical sense. 
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And in the same way the world which God made is good. But 
again, original sin has led to this weakness in man, to tend to prefer the 
creature above the creator; to be attracted by what strikes the senses 
more immediately—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life—and to seize on these created objects without due con- 
sideration for their relationship with their creator. And it is precisely 
this tendency which becomes ‘the world’ in the specifically Johannine 
sense of the word. The world is good; but only because it comes from 
God and leads to God; and because there is something in man which 
tends to ignore and distort this direction, the world is always in danger 
of becoming ‘world-without-God’ and ‘world-opposed-to-God’— 
which is the world as St John speaks of it. 

It is important, then, that we understand these terms correctly, but 
once correctly understood we can continue to use them: they will serve 
as a signpost guiding us between the perils of Manicheism on the one 
hand, and on the other, a foolish blindness to the realities of our 
fallen state. 


The Meaning of Genesis: 


A New Commentary 
ROBERT SHARP; ov. 


It isa pleasure to welcome the appearance in English of a work of deep 
theological relevance.! Dr von Rad’s commentary was published in the 
German Protestant series, Das Alte Testament Deutsch, nearly a decade 
ago. Now that it is available in English, it is to be hoped that it will be 
widely read. If so, the result can only be a growth in our understanding 
of the developing relationship between man and his creator, who has 
revealed himself in scripture as the Lord of history. Let us be clear that 
this commentary on Genesis is not primarily aimed at the expert philo- 
logist or literary critic. Von Rad accepts the classical documentary 


Genesis, by Gerhard von Rad, translated by John H. Marks; SCM 
(Old Testament Library), sos. yJ ee Press 
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theory in general, and he devotes a minimum of space in this book to 
discussing the sources of particular passages. In this he is at the other 
extreme to Martin Noth in his commentary on Exodus in the same 
series (scheduled to appear in English also in the Old Testament 
Library), which is devoted very largely to source criticism. Instead, von 
Rad administers a corrective to any specialist in danger of losing his 
theological sense of direction in an unbalanced preoccupation with 
scientific detail. It is his consistent aim to show, by a study of the 
various traditions and their arrangement, the theological sense of the 
text of Genesis as we have it. In this he is very successful. 

Von Rad’s views on the formation of the first books of our Bible, 
expounded at length elsewhere,” are outlined in the immensely valuable 
Introduction to this commentary. He believes that what we know as the 
first six books (Genesis to Joshua, or the Hexateuch) form one con- 
nected, if not continuous, narrative. Its framework and essential theme 
is given in the profession of faith that was required to be made by 
every Israelite when offering the first fruits of his annual harvest at 
Yahweh’s shrine. Although the influence of this credo is widespread 
throughout the Old Testament, in its primitive form it occurs only in 
three passages: Deut. 26. 5-9; 6. 20-24; Jos. 24. 2-13. The content of the 
credo, briefly, is this: God called the patriarchs and promised them the 
land of Canaan; when Israel was oppressed in Egypt, he rescued them 
with great signs and wonders, and led them victoriously into the land 
he had sworn that he would give them, It was on the basis of this 
simple outline of Israel’s faith, von Rad believes, that the Yahwist 
author (‘J’) achieved his inspired feat of forging the immense mass of 
independent traditions of Israel (many of which were taken over from 
the Canaanites or other pagan neighbours) into a unified basic narrative, 
in such a way that the simple plan of the credo remained dominant and 
almost unchanged in its theological outline. The stupendous creative 
power underlying this fusion of heterogeneous materials may well be 
unsurpassed in the literature of the world. Many scholars consider that 
it is the work rather of a group of theologians than of a single mind. 
Von Rad believes that it was effected in three ways. First, the hitherto 
independent Sinai tradition, comprising the giving of the covenant 
and the giving of the law, was inserted into the framework of the credo. 
Here for the first time the theology of covenant is fused with the theo- 
logy of deliverance, salvation and promised land. In this way was 
achieved the union of the two basic elements of all Biblical pro- 


2Das Formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuchs, 1938. 
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clamation: law and gospel. 

The second stage of the Yahwist’s work was to expand the patriarchal 
narrative, represented in the credal framework only by a passing 
reference. Many traditions and groups of traditions (‘tradition clusters’) 
had been preserved independently by individual tribes. These concerned 
the sacred origins either of the shrines at which the tribes worshipped 
or of the ancestors from whom they sprang. This material the Yahwist 
author now weaves into a connected whole. In doing so, he is careful 
to leave the individual traditions and clusters undistorted while, by his 
arrangement of them in the narrative, he spiritually transfigures them. 
The patriarchal saga as a whole is woven together in terms of a single 
overriding theme: the promise of land and the manner in which that 
promise is understood and responded to by the individual patriarchs. 
The whole Hexateuch is organized by this author on the plan: patri- 
archal period and promise, conquest and fulfilment. In the Yahwist’s 
time the book of Genesis was in no way separate from the rest of the 
entire work; it was merely the first part of the story, and so continuous 
with the second part, Exodus - Joshua. Consequently, although a simple 
promise of land already formed an element in the patriarchal traditions 
handed down from ancient times, all the stories in Genesis are now so 
fitted together and slanted as to show the experience and response of 
Israel as recipients of the promise. The reaction of faithful Israel in the 
finer moments of her history is reflected, for example, in the Abraham 
stories: in Abraham’s faithful obedience in leaving home and entrusting 
himself to God’s guidance in an unknown country (12. 1-4); in his 
faith in the promise in spite of strong appearances against it (15. 1-6); 
and in his willingness, at God’s bidding, even to surrender the heir on 
whom the promise depended (22). On the other hand, at the very first 
sign of postponement of the fulfilment, when there is a famine in the 
land which God has only just promised him, Abraham immediately 
turns his back on it and goes to Egypt (12. 10). He treats God’s promise 
as completely unreliable. And then there is the episode in ch. 16 when 
Abraham not merely disregards the promise, but actually attempts to 
force it by begetting Ishmael. By such means the true history of Israel’s 
experience of her relationship with Yahweh was conveyed through the 
story of her beginnings. The lives of the fathers were presages of the 
future life of Israel. The story is so told by the Yahwist author as to 
show the hidden but inexorable working out of God’s plan for Israel. 
When fulfilment is postponed, Israel suffers terrible temptation against 
faith; and when the Egyptian bondage comes, it seems to be a positive 
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contradiction of the promise. The Yahwist holds up to view the 
alternative responses that are open to Israel when confronted with 
Yahweh’s apparent defection, responses which she has in fact made in 
her past history. On the one hand, she may ignore Yahweh as though 
he were unreliable, and she may even try to force her destiny by her 
own strength; on the other hand she may surrender herself to him with 
all the complete confidence of Abraham. But even when Israel fails, it 
is now seen that God still miraculously preserves his promise. 

The third major innovation of the Yahwist is to prefix his account of 
primeval history, contained in Gen. 2-11, to the whole Hexateuchal 
narrative. What was the condition of man in relation to his creator, 
before Yahweh revealed himself specifically to Israel? Sin had divided 
men from God and brought corruption to all the world. But as the 
abyss widened in progressive stages throughout primeval history (the 
fall, Cain, the flood, Babel), so too the power of God’s healing grace 
became stronger: “where sin increased, grace abounded all the more’. 
Thus, when the first man was cast out of the garden, Yahweh not only 
permitted him to live on, but clothed him and covered his new-found 
shame. Even in cursing Cain Yahweh placed his protective mark upon 
him. And after the flood’s destruction Yahweh established Noah in a 
newly guaranteed order in the world, which would never again be 
cursed on man’s account. And yet, in the final stage of the world’s 
primeval history, God’s punishment of the builders of the tower of 
Babel was left unbalanced by any restorative act of grace. The nations 
were scattered, the unity of mankind lost. The very fact that the first 
twelve chapters of Genesis culminate in this great unanswered question 
shows that the Yahwist intended them to be an introduction to his 
central narrative of sacred history. Those earlier chapters dealt with 
universal issues. What follows is the story of how God chose a single 
individual, Abraham, and promised the eventual salvation of mankind 
through him (12. 1-3). Thus primeval history is fashioned precisely so as 
to pose the universal problem of sin, the chasm between God and man. 
- Correspondingly, sacred history is thrown into relief as the divine 
response to the problem. Israel alone is to be the chosen means by 
which the chasm will be spanned, through her will come the ‘salvation 
which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples’. 

Even now we have not mentioned, and have no space to do more 
than mention, what is perhaps the greatest achievement of all by the 
Yahwist. This author wrote in a period of religious stagnation, when 
the commercial and political ties of Solomon’s new ‘empire’ were 
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proving a more powerful attraction than the religious traditions of the 
old tribal confederation. In the days of Israel’s judges Yahweh’s presence 
to Israel had been manifest. He had fought for her in the holy war for the 
conquest of the land, he had given her charismatic leaders, and her 
victories had been accompanied by signs and wonders. Now the signs 
had ceased, and Israel’s attention was turned rather to the new profane 
interests which the open trade routes to Egypt, Phoenicia and still 
further afield made available. Was God still with Israel? With inspired 
vision the Yahwist saw that the impact of God upon Israel was not 
confined to the old sacred institutions, now mostly in desuetude. Had 
not God in fact given Israel the promised land, through the conquests 
of David: The old religion of the sacred institutions of the tribal con- 
federation must be re-thought and applied to the current situation of 
cosmopolitan humanism. In the older traditions Yahweh had been 
thought of as intervening, intermittently, in the course of history. Now 
he is seen to be acting continuously, though invisibly, throughout his- 
tory, even in those episodes which were apparently most profane, even 
in the inner working of the human heart. Several of the patriarchal 
stories imply that God, in his providence, is actually able to use the 
perverse actions of his creatures, and turn them to the accomplishment 
of his purpose. The occasion God takes of man’s sin in his own saving 
activity becomes even clearer in the Joseph story: “As for you, you 
meant evil against me; but God meant it for good, to bring it about 
that many people should be kept alive’ (50. 20; cf. 45. 6, 8 and com- 
mentary on both passages; cf. also Rom. 9. 17). Thus God is now seen 
as utterly transcending particular manifestations of the sacred. No longer 
is Yahweh the God of Israel for her own sake alone; rather she is 
assigned a unique réle in his unfolding plan for all the nations, such 
that through her men may be once more united together in solidarity 
before their creator. All the disparate tradition material which was 
used by the Yahwist was in his narrative transfigured and suffused in 
the light of a consistent divine plan incorporating and transcending 
them all. All the events of world history can only be seen truly in their 
reference to that plan, by which God guides the world according to 
his providence. Here, in the Yahwist’s account, Israel has gained a 
brilliant, revealing glimpse of Yahweh’s transcendence. 

If this review has concentrated on the account of the Yahwist docu- 
ment to the eclipse of the others, it is because the reviewer’s interest has 
been excited particularly by von Rad’s handling of this author’s in- 
spired insight. Since, in common with most modern scholars, von Rad 
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believes that the Yahwist was responsible for the structure and the fun- 
damental religious orientation of Genesis, and that later traditions were 
added in such a way as to conform more or less with his original frame- 
work, the Yahwist deserves the central place he occupies in this com- 
mentary. However, von Rad does not by any means neglect the 
Priestly passages and their editing of Genesis as a whole; on the con- 
trary, he carefully brings out the doctrinal content of the priests’ work. 
But to prolong this review any further in a new direction would be 
tedious. The translation of the commentary has produced some awk- 
ward and in places even obscure English, but not sufficiently so in my 
opinion to detract seriously from the book’s worth. It seems strange that 
the Revised Standard Version has been used for the text instead of a 
fairly literal rendering of von Rad’s own German translation, on 
which the commentary depends. 

Finally, it should be said that von Rad’s main thesis is altogether 
valid only if he is right in his conclusion that elements at least, now 
embodied in the book of Joshua, originally constituted the conclusion 
of the ‘exodus-promised land’ saga. Without this the ultimate goal to 
which von Rad makes the whole corpus of Genesis-Deuteronomy look 
forward is removed. Hence von Rad insists on speaking of a ‘Hexa- 
teuch’ rather than a ‘Pentateuch’. Others deny this. For them Joshua 
represents not the conclusion of the pre-conquest saga, but the commence- 
ment of the post-conquest history. It may be suggested that these two 
positions are less mutually exclusive than appears. Joshua is both con- 
clusion and commencement. Certain earlier traditions now incorpor- 
ated in the book do appear to constitute the conclusion and climax of 
the ‘exodus-promised land’ saga as von Rad suggests. But later 
Deuteronomist editors have separated the book as it now stands from 
the older saga, and made it the commencement of a new history 
extending from the conquest to the exile, and specifically to that 
moment in the exile when ‘Evil-merodach, king of Babylon... . 
graciously freed Jehoiachin, king of Judah, from prison’ (2 Kgs 25. 27). 

Whatever the outcome of this controversy, von Rad’s great com- 
mentary has already proved its worth. It is certainly the most profound 
theological commentary since Gunkel’s. It demonstrates with incom- 
parable brilliance how the theological message of Genesis deepens 
progressively as the traditions of which it is composed are absorbed 
into ever broader complexes, in the light of an ever bolder and more 


penetrating vision. 
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The Spirit in the World—tv: 
The Catholic People’s Weeks 


OLIVER annUANTHE PRAT TI 


The organisation now known as the Catholic People’s Weeks was 
founded in 1945 by a small group of priests and laity and has the main 
aim of helping ordinary Catholics to appreciate their faith more keenly 
and to live deeper and fuller lives in their homes, parishes and places of 
work. The original, and eventual, aim is to provide residential Catholic 
colleges for further education. The immediate need met by these study 
weeks has proved to be considerable and the organisation, which has 
Cardinal Godfrey as its Patron, has expanded rapidly in the last few 
years. 

Our first introduction to this association was when we joined its 
group going for Easter to Worth Priory. Despite the high standard of 
chant in a Benedictine church, we were not to be mere spectators, for 
with great charity we were encouraged by the monks to participate fully 
in the liturgy. We were coached in the plainchant melodies of the. 
Holy Week services and lectures were arranged on the Easter cere- 
monies and allied subjects so that we were prepared for playing a full 
part. We had plenty of time in between for wandering through the 
Sussex Weald and talking to the other people taking part, who came 
from many countries. The climax of the four days was of course the 
Easter Vigil. A great fire was kindled on the terrace outside and inside, 
after the Lumen Christi, the church was lit only by candlelight. We sang 
alternately with the choir of monks and were knit into one worshipping 
community, taking our part with our understanding deepened by the 
study we had made of the meaning and significance of the liturgy. 

Such was the spiritual gain from this Easter at Worth that the next 
step was obviously to go to one of the ‘Family Weeks’ which this 
organisation holds every year in the summer. These Weeks take place 
at St Mary’s Hall, the Middle School of Stonyhurst College, and are so 
popular that for the last three years a further Week has been held in 
Devon at the Marist Brothers’ school, Winslade Park. People come to 
these weeks from a wide variety of occupations and backgrounds and 
can contribute a diversity of experience to the discussions. Families 
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with as many as eight children are not uncommon at Stonyhurst and 
often it is the only holiday they could afford. 

While the parents are at the lectures the children are looked after in 
age groups, either by some of the parents who, having come for many 
years, now help to run things, or by young people who have come 
especially to help. Seminarians often cope with the older children and 
get on very well with them. There is plenty to do, an indoor swimming 
pool and plenty of games available, so that wet weather does not 
matter. Even the long-jump pit becomes a sandpit for the smallest 
children. Most years the children have their own chaplain, generally 
a Benedictine, who gives talks to the older ones. They have a dialogued 
mass in which each child who is going to communion places a host on 
a dish to symbolize his offering. Sometimes children make their first 
communion here, a family occasion of much joy, so much mote satis- 
factory than making it as one of a school class with parents relegated 
to the back rows. 

Each day starts with mass, either sung or dialogued, with everyone 
joining in. As the youngest children come to this with their parents 
Clamor meus ad te veniat gains more than one meaning. The mass ends 
with a Gelineau psalm and each year new ones are learned. 

Meals are taken at long refectory tables, with people sitting where 
they will and shifting round to talk to old friends or make new ones. 
Some half of the families each year have been before and these provide 
a continuity of spirit. Meal times are those suitable for children and 
there are facilities for making feeds for the babies. One year the young- 
est was only three weeks old and the next junior five weeks. The parents 
and the youngest children share rooms—some of which are converted 
class rooms—and the older children are in rooms together according to 
age and sex, as are the single adults. People look after their own rooms 
but the cooking and washing up is done for them. 

During the morning there is a lecture followed by coffee and then 
discussion in which everyone is encouraged to join. These discussions 

_generally continue over lunch and in odd corners—washing the nappies 
or wandering round the grounds—for the rest of the day. When the 
weather is fine lectures and discussions take place in the open air. The 
afternoons are free and Stonyhurst is on the edge of wild moorland 
country while Winslade is not far from the sea. Some people play 
games, but one is free to do as much or as little as one wishes. After 
high tea the younger children are put to bed and parents are free for 
the evening lecture and discussion, followed by cocoa, when some pre- 
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fer to make for the village pub. The day ends with compline in English 
and a reading from some work such as Congar’s Lay People in the 
Church. On the last evening there is a ‘concert’. The children perform 
first followed by the adults who put on a skit of the week’s pro- 
ceedings. A remarkable wealth of talent appears spontaneously. 

It is a real holiday for mind, body and spirit and one goes back to 
everyday life refreshed and encouraged. Several families have returned 
home to start Family Groups in their locality and many more return 
with new heart to cope with all the difficulties of living a fully Christian 
family life in modern society. The lectures provide food for the mind, 
but it is the community life shared in a spirit of charity and worship 
which makes the greatest impact. 

Themes of these weeks vary and have included such things as “The 
Lay Apostolate’, ‘Christians United and Separate’, ‘Marriage’, “Edu- 
cation and the Family’ and “The Scriptures’. Lecturers have included 
theologians, parents of families, Young Christian Workers’ chaplains, 
teachers from schools or universities, marriage counsellors, child guid- 
ance workers, architects and journalists. The theme this year in the 
North was ‘Work’ and in the South “The English Way of Life’. 

The theme at Stonyhurst last year was “The Scriptures’. Several 
lectures were given by a Benedictine and a Dominican. Some of the 
different levels of meaning were studied and the place of scripture in 
the liturgy of the Church was considered. Discussion brought up much 
difficulty in reading the Bible for the average layman, especially the 
Old Testament, unless he has some knowledge of the way in which 
divine inspiration worked through the Hebrew mind. We came to see, 
for instance, that because the Israelites had no real conception of second- 
ary causality it led them to attribute the most brutal commands directly 
to God in a way which shocks the unprepared modern reader. Methods 
of making the Bible come alive in school or YCW group were 
demonstrated by a Young Christian Workers’ chaplain and an expert 
on medieval mystery plays talked about religious drama based on the 
Bible. The final talk was on liturgical reform in parish life. The week’s 
events included also a gramophone recital of Gelineau psalms and of 
the African Katanga Mass, as well as a discussion on what measures 
were practicable to improve relations with our separated brethren. 

The uniqueness of the Catholic People’s Weeks does not consist so 
much in their novelty of liturgical approach or of community study 
and worship as in the fact that the communal worship and study of the 
faith is carried out by ordinary people coming from all walks of life 
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who bring all their children, so that the whole thing takes place in a 
family setting. Perhaps this is particularly significant because the parish 
is a basic unit of the Church and parishes are very largely made up of 
families. Therefore, what can be done by the Catholic People’s Weeks, 
for example in deepening lay appreciation of the faith and strengthen- 
ing spiritual life, can form a pattern which is appropriate to the Church 
as a whole. 


Reviews 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, edited by Walter Stein, 
with foreword by Archbishop Roberts; The Merlin Press, 12s. 6d. 


This is a very thoughtful book on nuclear warfare. It attempts and achieves a 
maximum of objective analysis. It offers in the findings that it reaches some 
very reliable, if austere, conclusions about contemporary Christian duty in the 
matter of nuclear weapons. The five authors are all prominent Catholics in 
university life and they together develop a systematic treatment of the problems 
in question by a careful application to them of the Church’s teaching, both 
ancient and recent. As such, their book has earned the commendation of the 
Bishop of Salford in a review in which, while judging that some of their con- 
clusions were not fully established, he nevertheless pronounced the book to be 
deserving of our careful and unbiased reading. 

What are the valuable contributions that it makes to the discussion of the 
great casus conscientiae of the present time? The book is addressed first to Catho- 
lics, but is intended to gain the attention of other Christians also as well as of 
anyone else concerned with Western ideals. Some of its arguments, therefore, 
do not presuppose the acceptance of the Christian revelation, though for the 
most part this is assumed. Archbishop Roberts in his foreword speaks of a 
supremely urgent need for an effective Christian witness about the morality of 
_-modern war. Walter Stein opens the discussion, setting forth the reasons both 
for the retention of the nuclear deterrent and those, from both expediency and 
morality, against. He then goes on to discuss the morals of deterrence, quoting 
statements of policy from Western leaders and assessing the moral issues they 
raise. Elizabeth Anscombe then considers the right and duty of rulers to resort 
to violence in certain circumstances, the question of when intentional killing 
is lawful, the pacifist attitude (which she judges has caused much blunting of 
moral judgment), the principle of “double effect’ (which receives notable 
treatment), and some sophistical arguments used on these topics. 
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R. A. Markus deals with the morality of the possession and the use of 
nuclear weapons and the practical consequences to be drawn by Christians in 
the present situation. Peter Geach follows with a discussion of how far the 
individual can and ought to trouble himself about the rightness of using nuclear 
weapons, looking at him in his relations both with the Church and with the 
state. Roger Smith outlines the traditional Christian teaching, including the 
conditions for a just war and some of the pronouncements of both papal and 
episcopal authority in recent times. This chapter has been criticised for being 
too selective in the choice of papal documents. It certainly does omit 
important items from a collection of documents notoriously difficult to digest. 
The omissions, however, are sometimes of statements that tell for the author’s 
thesis. Thus he does not quote Pius XII’s declaration that nuclear war had 
become unlimited and was to be condemned (v. The Tablet 4.5.57 p- 430): 
Walter Stein ends the symposium with a summing up of the argument of the 
book, an assessment of the present moral situation and of some other people’s 
evaluation of it, and finally draws the conclusion, that, while neither adherence 
to the nuclear deterrent nor adherence to unilateral nuclear disarmament offer 
promising policies of expedience, Christians are morally obliged to uni- 
lateralism. 

Certainly the authors have given us a most able and instructive treatment of 
their subject and one calculated to stimulate much thought and discussion, as 
has already followed, on this crucial topic. It is to be noted that, apart from the 
foreword, all the contributions were made by laymen. Bishop Beck has paid 
tribute to the moral and intellectual quality of the work that has gone into the 
making of this book and it is hardly necessary to second this judgment. Two 
criticisms of the book were however made by him. One was that account does 
not seem to have been taken by the authors of the distinction between the 
conditions for a just war and the rules for conducting such a war lawfully. 
Thus, the Bishop thinks, they too easily rule out the use of nuclear weapons 
in war. However this point is considered in the book. R. A. Markus goes into 
the matter carefully (p. 68 ff.) and admits the distinction in question but denies 
that it can have the desired application when the failure to conduct the war 
justly is not merely incidental but necessarily involved in the type of war being 
prepared and being threatened. Hence in the case of nuclear war much that 
would be done would not only be wrong but this wrongdoing would be in- 
evitable in such a war. Furthermore the type of war that has been threatened 
falls into this category. In this he is surely correct. The second criticism has 
more weight; the authors have not given enough thought to the responsibility 
involved for a government to decide to abandon nuclear weapons. In fact some 
attention is given to this and it is, of course, pointed out that there is a grave 
responsibility involved in retaining them, for political disaster might lie that 
way also. But perhaps, since the authors draw the final conclusion that for 
Christians further reliance on nuclear weapons is inadmissible, they might have 
tackled the enormous questions that ensue a little more fully. What are indi- 
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vidual Christians to do about it? What are governments to do? What can we, 
realistically, expect them to do? No blame to the authors that they cannot 
answer these questions, but their demonstrable honesty and acumen throughout 
the book suggest that they could have sent us away with more hints about how 
to seek answers ourselves. One fruitful idea they touch on, and might have 
developed more, is that the present dilemma, whether to defend civilisation by 
means that involve destroying some of its foundations or to risk its being taken 
from us when we refuse to resort to such means, has forced on us the question 
whether we have not now come to a point in the history of mankind when we 
shall have to recognize that the only chance of saving true values, human and 
divine, is to be dedicated to them at the cost of any sacrifice of the worldly 
estate of both nations and individuals. At last the good of mankind must be 
chosen before the advantage of any one group. Otherwise there will in fact 
be disaster for all. 


PHILIP HOLDSWORTH, O.S.B. 
THE SACRAMENTS, by Cecily Hastings; Sheed and Ward, 8s. 6d. 


This book will be welcomed by English laymen with serious theological 
interests—now a considerable body of people. It is written by one of them- 
selves, with full understanding of their needs: clearly written, without jargon, 
free from apologetic bias, and theologically accurate. The basis of it is the true 
one for which scripture is central, interpreted by the Church’s tradition, rather 
than the other way round. It is not, however, easy to unite scriptural revelation 
with theological interpretation, and the occasional lumps of undigested theo- 
logy, that remind one of an older type of treatment, show that Miss Hastings 
has only been very nearly successful—yet that is rare enough. Nor does she give 
quite enough emphasis to the way in which all scripture looks forward to the 
return of Christ, and gets much of its meaning from that event. But this is a 
good book, which it is safe to lend to critical and non-Catholic friends. 
~ The author opens with a well-conducted Thomist attack on the Cartesian- 
type ‘soul’ of popular piety, and follows it up with an account of how men 
naturally make full use of material things in every kind of worship. From this 
we are led to consider the composite make-up of a sacrament, in which 
spiritual things are shown to our imagination and understanding by means of a 
sign. Only then, following St Thomas’ own persuasive method, is the super- 
natural effectiveness of a sacrament dealt with. The seven sacraments are now 
introduced. Too much is made of the distinction of matter and form in the 
sacraments, but the more fruitful and profound idea of res et sacramentum is well 
treated afterwards. But it might have been better to leave these general ideas 
about the seven sacraments until after their individual treatment, and instead 
to have had as a bridge-passage something emphasizing the communal nature 
of Christian worship. 
The sacraments are then dealt with in turn, the Eucharist rightly getting the 
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most extensive treatment; a brief summary of this will sufficiently indicate the 
scope of this part of the book. First the theme of eating is dealt with, then that 
of sacrifice—the order is significant—in ordinary life and in Old Testament 
revelation; they are next shown as synthesized by our Lord. The New Testa- 
ment passages are well explained, though not quite enough is made of the 
Resurrection meals at the end of the gospels. Next transubstantiation is ex- 
plained as a developed expression of the revealed truth already seen, and we 
pass back to a renewed emphasis of the unity between mass and communion: 
‘It is not a sacrifice which leads to a banquet. It is a sacrifice which is a banquet; 
the meal itself is the sacrifice’. Finally the theology of res et sacramentum is used 
to point to the purpose of all this, which is the unity of the Church. 

There is an appendix of scriptural texts which seems rather to offset the 
emphasis of the book that all scripture has a sacramental character, not merely 
a few special passages. On the other hand the collection of patristic statements is 
most useful. Since the book has been produced as a paper-back, it is within 
everyone’s range to buy. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT AND DIVINE VOCATION IN THE MESSAGE OF PAUL, 
by W. A. Beardslee; S.C.M. Press, tos. 6d. 


As a minister of the Reformed Church in America, Dr Beardslee is a staunch 
upholder of the Protestant “sola fides’ doctrine. Men are saved by faith alone, 
not by works. Nevertheless he has noticed that St Paul is intensely concerned 
with human activity and human achievement. What is the relevance of this 
within the framework of the ‘sola fides’ position? The God who summons man 
is a God of history—a God with a predestined purpose to work out within the 
context of human activity. To be summoned by such a God, then, means being 
called to take an active part in the working out of God’s plan for the world. 
Hence the Pauline conception of vocation, with which Dr Beardslee is here 
preoccupied. Response to this active God involves a corresponding dedication 
of human activity on the part of the believer. Hence, although Dr Beardslee 
never actually says this, the conclusion from his study seems to be that human 
action is included in faith, because faith is the response to this kind of God. 

The argument begins with a very useful chapter on Paul’s conception of man 
in history. This leads to an examination first of his idea of work and subsequent- 
ly of his view of Christian progress, growth and perfection. Then two chapters 
study particular vocations which are of special significance for Paul: apostle, 
slave and servant, prophet and ‘martyr’. A final chapter relates, and shows the 
distinction between, God’s activity in chosen men and in the man Jesus. On 
the subject of history, Paul was unconcerned with mere continuity of human 
experience in time: such a continuity apart from Christ would be a disordered 
deterioration. History is made precisely by God’s activity among men, by 
which, according to his purpose, he draws mankind in ordered progress to- 
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wards a goal to be reached at the end of time. It is God’s presence and his 
activity that constitute history, giving order, cumulative meaning and a goal 
to human activity and experience. The consummation is already present, 
though not wholly so, in the Church, which is the eschatological community 
of those who have faith in Christ. All its members take part in a forward- 
moving, concrete history, that is partially expressed in the life of the visible 
Church, vehicle for the expression of the believers’ faith and love. So each 
man’s activity and achievement are placed by Paul in an eschatological setting; 
they are evoked by God’s call, according to his purpose. The ‘works’ on the 
other hand which Paul repudiates are ‘works’ of the law, human activities 
apart from Christ. But although he expresses himself strongly about such 
‘works’, Paul’s chief concern is with man’s only real work—that which is per- 
formed by those having faith in Jesus Christ and which is founded on love. 
The faithful are caught up into the on-going purpose of God, while yet retain- 
ing undiminished their own individuality and responsibility. Their achievement 
is no longer simply their own work, but God’s. ‘In the Lord your labour is 
not in vain’. ; 

Catholic readers of this book will find it encouraging to see how close we 
now appear to be to a possible rapprochement with liberal Protestantism in the 
old controversy over justification by faith. The solution, which happily seems 
on the verge of wider recognition, lies in the fact that justifying faith cannot 
but be a principle of charitable action. It is salvific inasmuch as it is the dynamic 
response of the whole man, with all his powers, to the summons of God. 

ROBERT SHARP, O.P. 


MARIE MERE DU CHRIST ET DES CHRETIENS, by J. M. Perrin, 0.p.; Des- 
clee de Brouwer, 87 FB. 


This excellent book is a theologian’s exposition of Mary, the Mediatrix of 
gtace, a sure way that will lead us to God. As Pére Perrin asks in his preface: 
Is one a better Christian, more closely united to God, thanks to the teaching of 
the gospel concerning the mother of Jesus? And the answer is: One is, for one 
can adhere firmly to the truth, not by adding anything, but by having a better 
understanding of it; not by isolating Mary from its mysteries, but by associating 
_her with them. 

The chapters are prefaced by quotations from St Bernard, St Ambrose, St 
Louis-Mary, St Teresa of Lisieux, Bossuet and others. The five chapters of 
Part 1 show how life can be lived under the aegis of Mary. The three chapters 
of Part 1 explain her privileges. Part m deals with her life. Part 1v explains the 
way in which she is our mother, and interprets her essential role in the mystical 
body of Christ. There are two appendices: one on the rosary and one on St 
Joseph. 

The book actually covers ground which has often been broken before, but 
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there is this important difference in approach; the emphasis is laid, not so much 
on Mary as she is in herself, as on her perfections and privileges as they are a 
road to God for us. To take an example. In the fact of her being the Mother of 
God, the emphasis is laid not so much on her active share in giving her sub- 
stance to form his humanity, as on the passive side in being overshadowed by 
the power of the Most High. Whereas in speaking of the Immaculate Con- 
ception the emphasis is placed not so much on the unique privilege as on her 
active response to grace. Having read the book, one is left with the impression, 
as was intended, not so much of an increase of devotion to Mary, as with a 
desire to attain greater love of God through her. 

As a personal matter I found the variations in type somewhat distracting, and 
the blank spaces which introduced each section, through which the reverse of 
the type on the next page could be faintly seen, left me with an uneasy feeling 
that I was facing the writing on the walls of Nineveh. But with so much, 
including the illustrations, which is very good, this is a small matter. 

S.M. CATHERINE, O.P. 


THE MEANING OF SUNDAY, by J. A. Jungmann, s.j.; Challoner Publications, 
2s. 6d. 


When I began to read this essay I found myself murmuring “a nice little book’, 
and so it is, but it is considerably more than that. Half a crown isamodest price 
for so simple a book that has yet the weight of much learning behind it, but it 
is a good thing it is cheap since half-crowns are scarcer than they used to be, 
and it says things most of us need to hear, and in a way that almost all 
can read. 

I am sure we do take Sunday too much for granted. Only when we have 
had to work straight through a week-end ourselves do we fully realize the 
human value of a break; and perhaps it is only when we have been cut off from 
Sunday mass for a time that we realize how very incomplete life is without it. 

I do not think Fr Jungmann’s reference to those who go to mass because it 
is ‘the done thing’ applies to this country. It might, in a place where Catholics 
happen to be fairly thick on the ground, and live, so to speak, in their own 
enclosed circle of society. But the normal reaction of the secular society in 
which most of us live is one of surprise, tinged with amusement or contempt 
for our antediluvian ideas, or with a trace of envy because we ‘have something’ 
vaguely perceived as valuable. For a Catholic to go to mass, or any other 
Christian to go to church of a Sunday, is to stand out against the customs of 
present day society where absence of religious observance is often taken for 
granted. I think others besides myself must have found that it is precisely this 
feeling that it is not done to go to mass that sometimes keeps the young away. 

It seems more universally true that many people go from habit, since happily 
good habits as well as bad die hard, but as Fr Jungmann says, habit is not enough. 
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It seems a pity that those who have the goodwill to keep on going to mass out of 
a sense of obligation should not find their duty becoming a pleasure, and some- 
thing to be looked forward to during the working week. 

This book should be of real service to all of us in helping us to get more out 
of our principal religious duty by putting more into it—an idea that is com- 
pletely in the spirit of the late Pope’s encyclical, Mediator Dei. There, it is urged 
that the laity should have ‘the mind of Christ’, and being conformed to the 
spirit of his sacrifice learn to ‘offer it together with Him, and through Him, and 
with Him to surrender themselves’. 

I would have liked a distinction between oblation and sacrifice, but perhaps 
there is no place for it in so small and tightly packed a book. Page 24 is splendid, 
with its description of Sunday as ‘a kind of earth-tremor following the seismic 
irruption of God into this world’s history’. It deserves to be a popular little 
book, and if it induces those who have time to read Fr Jungmann’s larger 
books on liturgy so much the better. 

CLARE DAWSON 


STATIONS OF wIsDOM, by Frithjof Schuon; John Murray, 215. 
THE ASCENT TO HEAVEN, by Ulrich Simon; Barrie and Rockliff, 21s. 


Frithjof’s Schuon’s standing as an authority on religions should not frighten 
one from protesting, not so much against the religious syncretism which he 
offers, though that is bad enough, as against the disgust with ordinary living 
which drives him to produce it. In this he is typical of many of the most 
celebrated exponents of a return to traditional wisdom. They seem to have no 
idea that the vast majority of people are now living far more human lives than 
ever before—lives, therefore, of far greater moral and spiritual potentiality. 
Instead of realizing the immense challenge this presents, they turn away into a 
largely literary religion which can be only the nostrum of spiritual mandarins. 
For those, however, who feel the need to enliven their faith with a mixed dose 
of oriental religion and the kind of metaphysics which involves a “supra-mental 
intuition’, this may be just the book. The Ascent to Heaven is quite different. 
Ulrich Simon is a priest of the Church of England and a professional theo- 
logian who has already written an important monograph on the idea of heaven 
_-in Christian history. Here, at a more popular level, he sets out the case for some 
transcendent reality, drawing on all the manifold indications of it that human 
experience affords. He is not likely to convert anybody who is set against the 
idea, but, writing, as he does, out of a deep, compassionate and eloquent 
culture (he cites Henry James as appositely as the scriptures), he will be a great 
help to people who may be wondering what foothold the idea of heaven can 


still have in the modern world. 
FERGUS KERR, O.P. 
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THE HARD FACTS OF UNITY, by John Lawrence (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.) looks at 
various aspects of the ecumenical movement in the different Churches. He is 
both acute and fair, having a firm grasp of the theological issues involved; 
the account of what is going on among Catholics is particularly well-balanced. 


THE RIVERS OF THE FLOOD, by Dom Anselm Hughes of Nashdom (Faith 
Press, 16s.) is ‘a personal account of the Catholic movement in the twentieth 
century’ in the Anglican Church. It is pleasant to hear again the authentic 
extreme Anglo-Catholic tone, with its slight facetiousness of approach; but 
the impression remains of a form of Anglicanism now more remote than any 
other from the Church of Rome. 


CHRISTIAN PRAYER, by Reginald Cant (Faith Press, 16s.) is a most helpful 
book by a high Anglican. The approach to prayer is through theology, simply 


expressed, but wise and sound. 


NINE GATES, by Jiri Langer (James Clarke, 15s.) lives up to the claim of 
fascination made on the dust-jacket; it describes the author’s life with the 
Chasidim, a community of Jewish mystics in a remote part of Europe, whose 
tales are as profound and entertaining as those of the Desert Fathers. 


LIFE AND OUR CHILDREN, by Audrey Kelly (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.) is a clear 
and straightforward account of what parents need to know about physiology 
and psychology of sex, with useful indications of how to explain it to their 
children in infancy, around puberty, and in adolescence. 


The new Everyman edition of St Francis of Sales’ INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DEVOUT LIFE (Dent, r1s. 6d.) has a translation into good modern English by 
Fr Michael Day of the Birmingham Oratory. 


L.B. 
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